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IN CONCRETE MASONRY... 


It’s the Aggregate 
That Counts! 


tHar’s woy Moateniobite concrete Block 


ENABLES YOU TO ACCOMPLISH SO MUCH MORE 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING STRENGTH... 






® 40% less weight than 
sand and gravel block 


®20% less weight than 
ordinary lightweight block 


® Less shrinkage 
® No staining 


® No popping 


8” BLOCK AS LOW AS 23 


Materialite lightweight aggregate is different. So  ‘‘A” strength and absorption requirements, as well 
different, in fact, that the advantages over other as Corps of Engineers’ drying shrinkage specifica- 
lightweight concrete aggregates are clear cut. tions, designed to minimize cracking. Specifying 
Materialite is a manufactured product, made of Materialite Concrete Block assures dependable high 
expanded shale. Uniformity and quality are carefully strength, lightweight construction. 
controlled. All specifications are met: A.S.T.M. grade MEETS ALL A.S.T.M. SPECIFICATIONS 
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When planning new construction... 


Make use of the services of the 
Peoples Gas Architects Department 





Just a phone call will bring you the special services of one 
of our Account Executives. He’ll answer your questions regard- 
ing rate classifications and the availability of Gas. He’ll assist 
in matters of meter locations and suggest piping sizes. 

Perhaps you’d like a comparative cost analysis or an esti- 
mate of yearly operating costs—just ask. Your Account Execu- 
tive will keep you abreast of current developments in the use 
of Gas for all purposes. 

Next time you’re in need of assistance, phone one of our 
Account Executives at 431-4984. He’s a good man to know. 
His many years of experience in working with architects and 
engineers makes him an expert in his field. 





John H. Miller Peter J. McAuslan Rudy G. Cernoch 
Manager Account Executive Account Executive 


Architects Department 
THE PEOPLE (a) AS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
ROOM 1952 * TELEPHONE 431-4984 











VIERLING DELIVERS 





60 STAINLESS STEEL HOPPERS 
FABRICATED FOR LEADING FOOD 
PROCESSOR IN JUST 45 DAYS! 


PRODUCED TWICE AS FAST AS NEAREST COMPETITIVE DELIVERY 
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A tough job accomplished on time! Three-six- 
teenths stainless steel sheets fabricated and 
welded into giant hoppers at the speed of two 
every working day! 

How did Vierling do it? It’s engineering and 
shop know-how, with the necessary equipment 
to expedite the job. Automatic welding! 


This record-breaking fabrication of stainless 
steel hoppers is just one of hundreds of fabrica- 
tion problems solved by Vierling. It is still 
another example of how Vierling skill and flexi- 
bility can make steel work harder for you. 
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By VIERLING @ 


53 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


= 869 SaNe CHHCAGO  PURRIC TRRARE'O"n"” 


With Vierling, your designs in steel are limited only by your imagination 
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NOTHING INTERPRETS 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
LIKE TEBCO BRICK 





A full range of creative expression is allowed when you 
specify Tebco, manufactured exclusively by the Evans 
Brick Company. Select from 37 colors; four textures, 
Smooth, Vertical Scored, Matte, and Velour; four sizes, 
Standard, Roman, Norman and Jumbo — actually 592 
different combinations. Evans “million - brick -a-week” 
production assures dependable supply and consistency of 


tone and texture. Tebco conforms to all ASTM and FS seniiaiiaanses arian tae 
ebco night Gray elour 
standards. Green Valley Elementary School, Parma, Ohio 
7 Architect—Heine, Crider and Williamson, Berea, Ohio 
Write today for full color Tebco Catalog. Select Yeaee ton eek bee -Schneider Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
i a ebco Face Brick Supplie 
the brick that allows you freedom of expression. The Ideal Builders Supply & Fuel Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE EVANS BRICK COM PANY 


General Offices: Uhrichsville, Ohio e Telephone: WAlInut 2-4210 
Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Ohio ° Columbus, Ohio e Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. e Bay City, Mich. e Fairmont, W.Va. e Toledo, Ohio e Philadelphia, Pa. 









One of the nation's largest producers of Clay Pipe, Clay Flue Lining, Wall Coping, Plastic Pipe and related 


construction materials, with over 50 years of faster, friendlier service. 








MEETINGS 


Environmental Planning 
Conference 


Retirement housing will be 
the theme of a conference at the 
University of Illinois, October 
31-November 2. Presented as the 
Eighth Planning Conference for 
Architects, the meeting ir also 
open to those interested in geria- 
trics, family living, health and 
housing, and building. Experts 
on problems of aging from the 
fields of social work, medicine, 
and government, will appear on 
the program with architects spe- 
cializing in the planning of 
homes for elderly people. 

Additional information may 
be obtained from the University 
of Illinois, Division of Univer- 
sity Extension. 


Seminar Planned for 
Superintendents 


A joint seminar for architects’ 





i You're better all-ways \ 


when you specify 


SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 


and contractors’ superintendents 
will be held Saturday morning, 
September 30th and each suc- 
ceeding Saturday for four weeks 
at 9:15 a.m. to 12:00 noon. The 
meeting place will be an- 
nounced later, but the seminar 
will be held in the downtown 
area. The seminar is sponsored 
jointly by the Chicago Chapter 
of the AIA and the Chicago 
Builders Association. 


Superintendents of leading 
Chicago architectural and con- 
tractor offices will lead lecture 
discussion sessions which will be 
followed by smaller informal 
round table sessions to review 
responsibilities and procedure. 


Reservations may be made by 
calling or writing the office of 
the Chapter or the Builders 
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Physical Educatio 





Association office. 


Earl Benedict, Senior Editor, 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
is serving as chairman of the 
seminar assisted by Walter Sobel 
and David Dubin as a part of 
the Education Committee pro- 
gram. 


WAL Plans Scholarship 
Benefit 


“A Night With Dubonet,” a 
fashion show, dinner and dance 
is planned for Friday, Septem- 
ber 29 in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Sheraton-Blackstone Ho- 
tel by the Women’s Architec- 
tural League scholarship com- 
mittee. Mrs. Edgar J. Manning 
is serving as chairman of the 
event. 
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, Wayland (Mass.) Senior High School, The Architects Collaborative, Cambridge, Mass. 


DAYLIGHTING IN ADVANCED ROOF DESIGN 


In recent months Wasco has worked closely with a number of leading archi- 
tects to develop custom Skydomes that combine daylighting with advanced 
architectural ideas. However unusual a roof design, evenly diffused glare- 
free daylight can now be introduced logically and efficiently with custom- 
engineered Skydomes — molded of Acrylite®, the shatterproof, weathering 
plastic, in a variety of shapes, sizes and densities. 


© Utility 
© Quality 
42 stock sizes — or custom. For '/," 


plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 


SKYDOMES 


WASCO PRODUCTS, INC.,5 BAY STATE ROAD, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


HAROLD A. SCHWEIG & COMPANY 
1325 Belmont Avenue 





Tel: EAstgate 7-7977 Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Editorial 


As citizens, as architects, we are vitally interested in the success of our many 
faceted urban renewal program. The various aspects are subject to almost con- 
stand discussion, analysis and criticism. They have been exposed to view in a 
most polished form in the exceptionally brilliant issue of the AIA yourNAL and 
were the theme of thought provoking presentations at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, particularly on the part of Lewis Mumford. 

This issue of INLAND ARCHITECT attempts to examine, in some detail, one project 
in one city. It is immaterial that this city happens to be Chicago. It was merely 
convenient to use the North-LaSalle Project since the information was readily 
available; it is an urban redevelopment project and the lessons to be learned 
are as applicable in Rockford, Des Moines, Peoria as they are in Chicago. 

Phil Doyle’s article invites us to look at the scene from the viewpoint of the 
public agency charged with the responsibility of protecting the public interest; 
Tom Claridge sympathizes with the architectural members of the redevelopment 
team. The participating architectural firms speak for themselves and present 
their solutions. 

In the future we hope to return to North-LaSalle to continue, what we expect 
to be, an objective evaluation of a significant project. 

—The Editors 


We present this month a survey of the solutions which were consid- 
ered by the Chicago Land Clearance Commission for its North LaSalle 
Street redevelopment project. Although the project is a controversial 
topic, our intention is to present a comparative picture of the solutions 
without any editorializing. Accordingly, the statements which follow 
are responses from the architects to our requests for a statement dis- 
cussing their respective solutions. All six firms making a proposal to the 
Commission were invited to submit material for this issue in INLAND 
ARCHITECT. The six “offerors” were: 

Mr. Jack Witkowsky, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

—BRENNER & TURCK— ARCHITECTS 

Park City Associates, c/o Mr. J. I. Rothschild, H. F. Phillipsborn & Co. 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

—HARRY WEESE & ASSOCIATES—LOEWENBERG & LOEWENBERG 

Arthur Rubloff, on behalf of trusts to be organized, 100 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

—LOUIS R. SOLOMON & J. D. CORDWELL & ASSOCIATES 

John Baird, nominee for corporation to be formed, Baird & Warner, 
215 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

SHAW, METZ & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 

Charles F. Murphy, Naess & Murphy, Agent, 224 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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—NAESS & MURPHY, ARCHITECTS 

Metropolitan Structures, Inc., 168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

—SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL, ARCHITECTS 
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Land Clearance and Redevelopment 


by Phil A. Doyle 


@ The essence of Project North- 
LaSalle, as of all projects involv- 
ing large-scale clearance of 
structures, is reclamation of proj- 
ect land for utilization for those 
purposes for which it is best 
suited and reconstruction so as to 
be the greatest asset possible to 
the city. Achievement of that 
goal is the end product of acqui- 
sition of properties at fair market 
value or, stated another way, at 
prices which are fair to sellers 
and the public; proper relocation 
of families and business proprie- 
tors; demolition of structures; a 
redevelopment plan to control 
use of the land and to establish 
standards for siting and arrange- 
ment of buildings; and sale of 
the land to a redeveloper or re- 
developers who may be relied 
upon to produce a beautiful and 
functional development which 
will not in this generation, or in 
the foreseeable future, become a 
problem to the community. The 
courts have ruled that clearance 
of a worn-out area, technically 
referred to in most laws as a 
slum and blighted area, consti- 
tutes a public purpose. Without 
disagreeing with that opinion, a 
good many people also believe, 
and rightly I think, that the pub- 
lic purpose is not served unless 
the responsibility for relocation 
is properly discharged and the 
area is so reconstructed, aestheti- 
cally and in all other respects, as 
to insure that for the present and 
for as far in the future as man 
can foresee, the redevelopment 
will fulfill the purpose of provid- 
ing an agreeable environment for 
residents, guests and passersby, 
and set for the city an excellent 
standard of urban design. 

When a project such as North- 
LaSalle is advanced to the point 
that land is available for sale, or 
in words often used by those 
who write about or discuss city 
rebuilding, the stage of selecting 
a redeveloper or redevelopers, 
the public agency responsible 
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in centers of war production. 





Editor's Note: “Inland Architect” is grateful to Mr. Doyle for his ready 
response to our request for an article for this issue. Mr. Doyle, executive 
director of the Chicago Land Clearance Commission, has had many years 
of experience in public administration. 

From 1933 to 1941 he worked with various state and federal agencies 
administering programs for unemployed persons. In 1941 and 1942 Doyle 
was associated with the National Housing Agency, predecessor of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, in the allocation of defense housing 


Doyle served 2% years in the Navy until 1944 when he rejoined the 
National Housing Agency. Later he served with the federal government's 
Division of Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment, where he acted 
as assistant area representative for 10 Midwestern states. 

In June, 1953, Doyle was appointed deputy executive director of the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission. He has been executive director of 
the Commission since February, 1957. 

Born on a farm in White County, Ind., in 1911, Doyle was educated in 
public schools in Indiana and at Bayfield, Wis., and at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he was graduated in 1938. 











for the project encounters the 
problems associated with 
achievement of any high pur- 
pose. The objective in this case 
is the creation of an ideal envi- 
ronment at a cost permitting 
rentals of units at moderate 
prices. There is hardly any dis- 
agreement on the method of at- 
taining that goal so long as the 
discussion is general, and hardly 
any agreement as the discussion 
becomes specific. In its dilemma, 
the one thing the public agency 
does not lack is advice. ° 
Whether the advice is offered 
by public-spirited people only in 
the hope of being helpful or by 
those who are interested in buy- 
ing the land either to redevelop 
it profitably or as an ideal envi- 
ronment, or both—and there is a 
real coincidence in those objec- 
tives—the advice tends to be con- 
flicting and to neglect the pub- 
lic agency’s necessity to so pro- 
ceed that a substantial part of 
those people interested in the 
public undertaking will find ac- 
ceptable, even if each does not 
altogether approve, the method 
proposed for use in selling the 
land, i.e., selecting developers. 
Even if the job is staggering, it 
must be done, for after the land 





has been held by the public 
agency for just the time required 
to reclaim it from misuse it must 
be re-used promptly, particularly 
if the project is located near the 
center of a large city where land 
is in great demand and, if speci- 
fied for residential use, regarded 
as of prime importance in rela- 
tion to housing, a commodity 


_ which arouses more interest than 


most others because it is so es- 

sential to man’s well being. 
The principal alternative 

methods of selling land are: 


(1) negotiated sale to a devel- 
oper of such reputation that it 
would be generally agreed that 
he and his architects and land 
planners would create a develop- 
ment as excellent as could be ex- 
pected from any other redevel- 
oper and better than could be 
expected from most. 

(2) Solicitation of offers on the 
basis of a fixed price, with the 
selection to be made on the. 
recommendation of an architec- 
tural and land planning jury. 

(3) Solicitation of bids to con- 
struct the development precisely 
as specified by a public agency. 

(4) Solicitation of proposals on 
the basis that the public agency 












will select a developer or devel- 
opers on the basis of such objec- 
tive factors as rents, size of units 
and quality of facilities to be 
provided, and the price offered 
for the land. 


At the risk of appearing to 
digress, I now observe that, in 
my view, one of the great 
strengths of the free enterprise 
economy is that it proceeds—or 
should proceed—on the basis of 
a free market which affords us 
many of our prized liberties. 
Would anyone disagree with the 
proposition that the free market 
encourages experimentation and 
inventiveness? Would many dis- 
agree that we would be well ad- 
vised to take full advantage of 
the opportunities inherent in op- 
erating in a free market? It is 


possible that either of the first — 


three alternatives would permit 
operation of the forces of the 
free market? 

Is it possible that the decision 
of an architectural and land 
planning jury would win wide- 
spread agreement, quite aside 
from the fact that selection of a 
developer on the basis of that 
kind of contest would preclude 
the kind of competition on which 
our entire economy proceeds? 

I do believe that the fourth al- 
ternative not only permits, but 
also encourages the operation of 
all of the forces of the free mar- 
ket, including the opportunity 
for the architect engaged by the 
developer selected on that basis 
to proceed with maximum free- 
dom in the preparation of site 





plans in conformance with the 
approved redevelopment plan, 
and the design of structures. 

The land in Project North- 
LaSalle was offered for sale on 
the basis of the fourth alternative 
and a redeveloper was selected 
from offers submitted on that 
basis. 


Need for Beauty 


Our hope was and remains 
that a builder who takes all fac- 
tors into account, including our 
stated objective of moderate 
rentals, and construction of the 
best facilities consistent with 
such rentals, would offer for the 
land a price equal to its fair mar- 
ket value and engage architects 
and land planners who would 
design a development meeting 
the standards referred to earlier, 
namely, those which will serve 
man’s need for beauty and 
utility. Believing that many de- 
velopers and many architects 
could and would respond to such 
a challenge, we did not require 
plans, as we would have had we 
intended to delegate our respon- 
sibility to an architectural-land 
planning jury. The plans sub- 
mitted were illustrative only, and 
in fact confirmed our belief that 
there are many developers, each 
having the services of excellent 
architects and land planners, 
capable of creating the agree- 
able environment toward which 
urban renewal is directed. 

Over the last fifteen years 
there has been much discussion 
of the relationship between gov- 
ernment and private entrepre- 





Many members of the architectural profession do not subscribe to the current 
methods employed by public agencies to obtain land bids and redevelopment 
schemes for major urban projects. Open competitions among architectural firms 
outside of the established procedures of architectural competitions, without the 
guidance of a professional advisor and the judging of the submittals by a com- 
petent jury, are the results of these methods. 


Cities may not always be fortunate enough to obtain architectural solutions of 
such high degree of competence as were submitted for the North-LaSalle Project. 


“INLAND ARCHITECT” will welcome expressions by responsible members of 
the profession, who find themselves in serious disagreement with some of the 
views stated in the articles by Messrs. Doyle and Claridge which appear in 


this issue. 
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neurs in rebuilding cleared 
areas. Some writers have referred 
to this relationship as a “part- 
nership.” Although it appears to 
me that the role of government 
is different from that of the pri- 
vately financed redeveloper, and 
that there cannot appropriately 
be a partnership between gov- 
ernment and any private entre- 
preneur, it is certain that if 
cleared areas are to be recon- 
structed through the medium of 
private enterprise the success of 
the program is dependent upon 
sale of the land to privately fi- 
nanced redevelopers. 

Accordingly, the sale of land 
must be managed with the view 
of retaining the interest of pro- 
spective redevelopers. From the 
limited experience to date, it ap- 
pears that prospective redevel- 
opers are interested in offering 
to purchase land on the terms on 
which Project North-LaSalle was 
offered. If it is too early to 
speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty, I would conjecture that 
of the four methods discussed 
above investors would prefer the 
fourth method for a number of 
reasons, including the follow- 
ing: a smaller expenditure is re- 
quired in offering to purchase 
the land when it is not necessary 
to submit elaborate plans, and 
the redeveloper is not required 
to construct a development pre- 
cisely as specified by a govern- 
mental agency, but, instead, has 
wide lattitude in the preparation 
of site plans which can, of 
course, vary widely and remain 
within the limits established by 
the redevelopment plan. 

Recognizing that architects 
and land planners are deeply in- 
terested in city rebuilding and 
that they have significant influ- 
ence with private entrepreneurs 
interested in investing in cleared 
areas, it is important to the pub- 
lic agency to know and to profit 
from the ideas of architects and 
land planners. I am sure I speak 
not only for myself but for my 
colleagues when I say that we 
appreciate the interest of the 
professionals and the time they 
take to discuss methods of proce- 
dure in largely uncharted wa- 
ters. 0 
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The Architect as a Member of the 


Redevelopment Team a 


PUBLIC. 


“ e Ry 


By Thomas W. Claridge, AIA 


m@ Great amounts of time, 
energy, money and the archi- 
tectural ingredient “creative 
thinking” have gone into the 
North-LaSalle Project. This 
project is not new in a time sense 
for it has been in the various 
stages of promotional develop- 
ment for approximately 13 years. 
This year we have seen the cul- 
mination of all these efforts. Ar- 
chitects, realtors, mortgage 
bankers, appraisers, and city 
planners have given their time 
to development schemes for a 
new urban community where 
people may live harmoniously 
and graciously. North LaSalle 
is more than just another mono- 
tonous housing project financed 
with governmental monies. It is 
the verification of the philosophy 
that, as architects, we are first 
in the planning of cities, towns, 
communities and _ neighbor- 
hoods; that we have promoted 
better design through open com- 
petition; and we have given the 
people new architectural con- 
cepts in environment, amenities 
and harmony and scale in the de- 
sign of neighborhoods. 

Tedious hours are spent in 
planning the overall scheme. 
Costly hours too, as the archi- 
tect team may in a sense be 
gambling on an_ uncertainty. 
Open competition is a costly 
business and only few firms can 
afford the luxury of this promo- 
tion. However, if open competi- 
tions of this nature are deemed 
desirable and felt to be in the 
interest of the governmental 
agencies, funds should be made 
available to reimburse the archi- 
tects for their services. 

This is a man’s business; not 
for novices unfamiliar with the 
economics of real estate entities. 
Developments of this nature re- 
quire familiarity with many re- 
lated fields. For example, a cost 
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analysis must be prepared for 
landscaping, utilities, dwellings, 
garages, commercial structures, 
fee carrying charges, legal and 
organizational expense; then a 
hypothetical land value is added 
to equate the total cost to all im- 
provements. Simultaneously, 
rentals and other revenues are 
projected, an effective gross in- 
come is established, operating 
expenses are figured minutely, 
and then the remaining net in- 
come is capitalized to establish 
an economic value of the total 
improvements. The total archi- 
tectural replacement cost for all 
improvements should nearly 
equal the capitalized economic 
value for all improvements. If 
the first scheme does not meet 
this objective, then the overall 
planning has to be reviewed, re- 
studied, and reanalyzed until an 
acceptable solution is feasible. 
By adjusting the architectural 
composition of the buildings to 
fit the densities and gross rentals 
established by the agency, it is 
possible to determine an accu- 
rate estimate of the total project 
cost and the fair market value of 
the “land.” A costly process in- 
deed. 

One fully realizes the “hard 
nose” economics that make the 
designing of a project as this a 
difficult if not an almost impos- 
sible task. Good substantial ar- 
chitecture, services, utilities, 
conveniences must be made 
available to people at a rental 
rate they can afford, and yet the 
project must return a fair profit 
on the investment. Valuable 
land does deserve the highest 
and best use of architectural en- 
tities that architects can create. 

However, here lies a new chal- 
lenge for the profession. Archi- 
tectural services need not be 
limited just to the building but 
can be broadened to include ex- 
plorations of new means of fi- 








nancing, usage of governmental 
programs of mortgage insurance, 
new and better ways of reducing 
operating expenses, better usage 
of utilities and services. 

Reducing the operating ex- 
pense of a project the size of 
North LaSalle by a mere five 
percent can create a value in 
capitalized money in excess of 
$100,000 for the economic life 
of the project. William Zecken- 
dorff and the late Herbert 
Greenwald and others of the 
new generation of creative real- 
tors have shown us new concepts 
in the practice of real estate. 
Real estate is now comprised of 
many facets that should be part 
of the architect’s vocabulary in 
the designing of buildings and 
developments; certainly archi- 
tects must make themselves 
aware of these opportunities to 
be able to produce creative ar- 
chitecture under all conditions. 
North LaSalle has shown us all 
the effectiveness of creative team 
efforts in designing of neighbor- 
hoods. 

It is encouraging to see that 
an opportunity can be provided 
and that it stimulates creative 
effort. Even though the compe- 
tition method is a costly enter- 
prise, its merits and results over- 
shadow the frustrations and 
drawbacks. North LaSalle 
proved that many good work- 
able new schemes were devised, 
solving neighborhood economic, 
social and functional problems. 
North LaSalle also proved that 
architects are willing to assume 
the leadership in the planning 
and design of tomorrow's com-. 
munities as they are so often 
implored to do. It is a burden- 
some leadership, subject to crit- 
icism from all sides, full of 
expensive responsibilities and 
decisions, but one that must be 
exercised by the profession; the 
alternative is utter chaos. 0 
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@ Carl Sandburg Center is the 
urban-redevelopment plan 
which won the approval this 
summer of local, state and na- 
tional governments and _ their 
concerned agencies. 

Comprising 1,902 dwelling 
units, Carl Sandburg Center will 
be constructed on approximately 
16 acres cleared by the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission in 
the area bounded by Division 
Street, North Avenue, the east 
side of LaSalle Street, and Clark 
Street east to the alley west of 
North Dearborn Street. 

The plan for the development, 
named for Chicago’s unofficial 
“poet laureate,” who wrote much 
of his famous “Chicago School” 
verse in the area under renewal, 
was proposed by a group of 
which Arthur Rubloff, chairman 
of Arthur Rubloff and Company, 
real estate brokers, is chief 
spokesman. Other members of 
the sponsoring group are George 
H. Dovenmuehle, Chairman, Do- 
venmuehle, Inc., and Albert A. 
Robin, Head, Robin Construc- 
tion Co. The Carl Sandburg 
Center plan was created by L. 
R. Solomon—J. D. Cordwell and 
Associates, Inc., architects and 
city planners. 

At the time the plan was ap- 
proved, Ira J. Bach, Commis- 
sioner of City Planning, made 
this public statement: “Based on 
the department's technical staff 








Carl Sandburg Center 


evaluation of . . . four proposals, 
it is our considered opinion that 
the residential-development pro- 
posal submitted by Arthur Rub- 
loff and associated interests is 
clearly the best of . . . the pro- 
posals, and conforms most 
closely with the intent of the 
project redevelopment plan and 
city planning standards and 
principles.” 

Bach emphasized that the 
Sandburg Center plan provides 
a maximum variety of structure 
types — rowhouses and medium- 
rise and high-rise buildings — 
catering to many living tastes 
and, thus, enabling creation of 
a stable community. 

He also cited favorably a sys- 
tem of walkways tying together 
the variety of residential struc- 
tures and open spaces on a sep- 
arate level from automobile traf- 
fic, and the organization of 
buildings around the walkways 
system, providing an internal fo- 
cus of interest and creating pri- 
vacy for residents along with a 
sense of neighborhood identifi- 
cation. 














































































The architects state that in the 
forefront of their thinking at all 
times was the concept that a re- 
development project cannot be 
an island unto itself, but must be 
an integral part of the existing 
community in which it is to be 
situated. This premise is espe- 
cially true in the case of the 
Near North Side renewal area, 
because the site suffers from 
being a long residential corridor 
bounded by through-streets, a 
situation common to most close- 
in sites in the Chicago central 
area. Thus, from the beginning 
of planning, it was determined 
that emphasis should be placed 
on creating a pedestrian envi- 
ronment within the frame of ref- 
erence of a self-imposed physical 
arrangement. 

Complete consideration has 
been given to the limitations of 
both the site boundaries and 
those properties which are to 
remain in the scheme, having 
been exempted from land clear- 
ance, even though in some cases 
these created undesirable condi- 
tions from the architect’s point 
of view. 

To the concept of creating a 
pedestrian environment was 
added the determination to pro- 
vide a mixture of structural 
types so that, whereas the high- 
rise buildings in themselves 
create a monumentality for La 
Salle Street . . . a situation dic- 
tated by density requirements 

. it is at the pedestrian level 
that a total environment is 
achieved compatible with the es- 
sential character of the develop- 
ment. 

A combination of atrium and 
tri-level houses has been pro- 
vided for two reasons: (1) to 
achieve the required stability 
that comes from private owner- 
ship of units of this kind and (2) 
to implement the physical rela- 
tionship which the architects be- 
lieve is necessary between the 
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tall buildings and the spaces re- 
lated to them. 


Moving Water 


The vertebra of this scheme 
is a continuous mall running 
from Division Street north to 
North Avenue and entitled Lin- 
coln Walk. The walk forms the 
physical link between spaces of 
varying sizes, including formal 
plazas, walled parks and _inti- 
mate patios. Interest and char- 
acter will be maintained through 
the use of materials, colors, tex- 
tures and landscaping. The use 
of moving water is predominant 
throughout the scheme, running 
the length of Lincoln Walk and 
used as a forecourt to the tri- 
levels by a system of moats, ac- 
cess to the tri-levels being by 
means of light footbridges across 
the moats. 

Fountains and spillways will 
insure activity and circulation 
of the water at all times, and the 
shimmering effect of reflected 
light has been calculated to add 
still another dimension on sunny 
days. 

Walking through Carl Sand- 
burg Center, people will experi- 
ence a continuous panorama of 
green lawns and fountains, tex- 
tured walls, sculpture, groupings 
of shade trees, paved plazas and 
promenades. Interspersed along 
the walk will be shops, espresso 
cafes and intimately landscaped 
sanctuaries of quiet, where peo- 
ple can sit and relax in the sun- 
shine, secluded from seasonal 
winds and the ever-present in- 
trusions of urban activities. 

Continuity of Lincoln Walk is 
maintained with great interest 
by passing under the tall build- 
ings through the landscaped in- 
terior courts formed by the 
atrium houses. As part of the 
complex of amenities which 
have been designed into the de- 
velopment are the small quar- 
ter-acre walled parks, located in 
each block. These have been 
planned to supplement the 
larger park areas offered in the 
immediate vicinity by Lincoln 
Park and the lake front and its 
beaches. 

The architects believe that es- 
sential to a development of this 
kind, with a projected popula- 
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tion of school children, is the 
need for education facilities. 
They are proposing these in two 
forms: (1) a “little school” to 
accommodate children from 
“junior” kindergarten through 
second grade, the buildings be- 
ing designed to the scale of the 
small children they will serve; 
and (2) a six-grade elementary 
school at a central location, ac- 
commodating children from 
third through eighth grades. This 
building has been envisioned as 
a multi-purpose unit, doubling 
as a center for community acti- 
vities for adults in the after- 
school hours, whereas the school 
grounds themselves will offer 
opportunities for the more active 
types of recreation common to 
children of these age groups. 

The plaza areas, too, are or- 
ganized into facilities for both 
active and passive recreation, so 
that the walled parks may pro- 
vide the opportunity for moth- 
ers to sit quietly and watch 
smaller children playing in com- 
plete safety. 

The larger plazas surrounding 
the tall buildings are designed 
in a three-dimensional concept 
offering protected bays and 
landscaped areas where resi- 
dents may enjoy sunshine even 
on the cooler days. 

Predicated on the acquisition 
of certain other properties out- 
side the project boundaries, the 
architects propose additional 
facilities, such as a performing 
arts center which would include 
facilities for the many activities 
indigenous to the Near North 
Side. Within the project boun- 
daries they propose an artists’ 
court with sculpture gardens 
and opportunities for outdoor 
exhibits, together with an exhi- 
bit gallery and working studios 
for practicing artists. These are 
important, they believe, for ex- 
tending and encouraging the de- 
sirable reputation of the Near 
North area as the art center for 
the city. 


Diversity of Units 


A wide diversity of dwelling 
units has been provided for Carl 
Sandburg Center, ranging from 
efficiencies to three - bedroom 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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@ In this proposal for the North- 
LaSalle redevelopment the spon- 
sors and their architects have 
taken in consideration the par- 
ticular importance, both to its 
community and to the city as a 
whole, of finding an expression 
in program and plan appropriate 
to the unique site. Lying ad- 
jacent to and between the only 
near-in housing areas in the city 
which will not have to undergo 
and have not undergone com- 
plete clearance (Old Town Tri- 
angle and Gold Coast). North- 
LaSalle can be considered an 
addition to these communities, 
and should reflect them in the 
new environment it will create. 
This compatibility is basic and is 
achieved by using two housing 
types familiar in the area: 26- 
story elevator apartments and 
3-story party wall houses, exam- 
ples of the latter in great demand 
in Scott, Schiller, Orleans and 
North Park wherever they have 
not fallen to the advancing high 
rise. The community value of a 
range of dwelling types and a 
range of rentals is obvious; strat- 
ification is the alternative. 
Nowhere close to the Loop are 
townhouses being built commer- 
cially. Park City proposed to do 
in urban redevelopment what 





The City As A Whole 


private enterprise is not willing 
to do, by building 150 homes on 
the ground with their own ga- 
rages and private gardens, to fill 
the demand for that type of 
housing which is not being met. 
It is easy to see the future of 
that area. It will be another 
Streatorville. The character of 
the neighborhood that attracts 
the high-rise will be destroyed 
by the elimination of the houses. 
Current high-rise schemes on 
Richie Court, Astor and State 
are eliminating houses. Families 
with children are being driven to 
the suburbs in the process. 

A virtually childless stratified 
and transient community is the 
result of the stereotype which 
the private market is pursuing. 
Redevelopment offers the oppor- 
tunity to redress to some extent 
the imbalance in these opera- 
tions, and the Land Clearance 
Commission plan makes clear its 
expectations in this respect. The 
town houses fill a need which 





































cannot be met other than thru 
redevelopment and offer home 
ownership and a stabilizing in- 
fluence to the redeveloped com- 
munity. The obligation to 
replace the blight with a perma- 
nent solution reinforcing and 
stabilizing the existing commu- 
nities is of inestimable impor- 
tance. 


Shopping 


Though predominantly _resi- 
dential, the plan calls for conven- 
ience shopping to serve it and 
the area to the east, a commu- 
nity of nearly 20,000 persons. In 
addition, this proposal offers fea- 
tures of local interest: 4-nation 
restaurants, sidewalk cafe, beer 
garden, small repertory theatre, 
as well as indoor tennis, ice skat- 
ing and swimming to provide 
further allure for city living and 
an appropriate and non-obtru- 
sive adjunct to the residential 
area. 


Residential 


The southern cluster of eleva- 
tor buildings is centered on 
Goethe Street two blocks west 
of the Ambassador and Churchill 
Hotels adjacent to the shopping 
plaza and subway. The northern 
cluster orients to Lincoln Park 
and to the east via Burton Street 
for which one of the buildings 
provides an effective terminal 
feature. 

Widened Schiller is flanked by 
double rows of trees and town 
houses and adjoining it lie two 
squares of houses, Schiller North 
and Schiller South, creating 
sequestered spaces around two 
small parks. Thru these parks a 
pedestrian walk runs north and 
south connecting the high rise 
groupings, terminating on two 
fountains. The pedestrian is en- 
couraged by this pleasant inte- 
rior route to avoid the busy 
flanking streets. 5’6” high brick 
walls enclose the private gardens 
of the town houses. Trees line 
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streets and squares, assuring a 
large degree of green space. 


Parking 


Nearly all parking is interior 
or underground except the park- 
ing for shopping. 

Market 


The apartments are contained 
in two clusters of three 26-story 
buildings with two squares of 
town houses between, the pro- 
portion of houses being 8% of 
the planned total. The high rise 
apartments cover a range of 
rentals from $40.00 to $50.00 per 
room per month in sizes from 
efficiencies to 3 bedrooms. The 
houses sell on the land with 
landscaping and garden walls 
from $23,000 to $49,000, contain- 
ing from 4 to 6 bedrooms in- 
cluding garages in all but the 
cheapest house. 


The Sixteen-Foot House 


This house is one room wide, 
the least dimension of these 
rooms can be 15 feet. The top 
floor contains bedrooms front 
and rear with a top-lighted 
study-nursery; on the middle 
floor, master bedroom and living 
room, or living-dining if the kit- 
chen is on this floor; the ground 
floor, guest room, family room, 
utility room, or, alternately, 
garage, family room, utility. Kit- 
chen and dining is substituted 
for family room for dining at the 
garden level in some versions. 
This house sells in the $23,000 
to $30,000 range depending on 
layout and size and includes gar- 
den walls and basic landscaping. 


The Twenty-Foot House 


Twenty feet accommodates 
two bedrooms in width. There- 
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fore, the top floor can contain 
four bedrooms, plus top-lit stu- 
dio, the middle floor master bed- 
room, kitchen and living and 
dining; and the ground, garage, 
guest or family room; or, garage, 
kitchen and dining. This pro- 
vides a potential of six bedrooms 
for large families and its cost 
ranges from 35 to 49 thousand 
dependent on size and layout. 
Both house types, 16 and 20, 
have similar exterior treatment, 
brick and stone with louvered 
openings for air conditioners 
and/or natural ventilation on 
the middle floor, sliding doors 
giving into roof terraces on the 
upper floor. Covenants with the 
deed prescribe what owners can 
and cannot do in altering their 
houses, and non-profit owners, 
associations will be set up to en- 
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force the covenants which are in 
the best interests of all owners, 
as well as maintaining common 
areas. 


Landscaping 


Fountains, benches, paving, 
and basic planting are included 
as amenities essential to the pur- 
poses of redevelopment. 


Apartments 


Apartments will be efficiency 
thru 3 bedroom in the two build- 
ing types, A and B. They are 
planned with all the conven- 
iences of apartment dwelling, 
adequate storage space and 
kitchens, and with full building 
services, package receiving, 
doorman, lounges, etc., etc. (By 
Loewenberg & Loewenberg) O 
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The Witkowski Proposal 


@ The evolution of the so-called 
Witkowsky proposal for the re- 
development of North LaSalle 
Street grew out of Jack Witkow- 
sky’s experience as an appraiser 
and consultant for a number of 
urban renewal projects through- 
out the United States, and what 
appeared to him to be obvious 
planning deficiencies in other 
areas. 

The architectural firm of 
Brenner and Turck were se- 
lected for specific planning for 


a number of reasons. Their back-: 
ground as professors of architec- .... 
ture at the Illinois Instituté of — 
Technology has given them a- 


wide range of conception, ex- 
perience and knowledge of large 
scale housing developments. 
Contrawise it was felt that their 
lack of experience in the actual 
construction of a project of this 
magnitude would be advantage- 
ous in the planning as_ they 
would be uninhibited by any 
preconceived notions of econo- 
mics or promotion. As a matter 
of fact, it was only after the 
planning was completed that 
economic tests were applied to 
the project and these economic 
tests developed the necessity of 
only one quasi major change 
from the original plan. 

From the beginning the archi- 
tects and Witkowsky worked as 
a team. They regarded the plan- 
ning problem as being threefold: 
first, to provide a visual aspect 
to give the immediate area and 
to Chicago a new and exciting 
architectural background; sec- 
ond, they believed that the 
North LaSalle Street project 





should be planned as part of the 
Gold Coast area which lay ad- 
jacent to the east; they did not 
want to create a Chinese wall in 
any direction; third, they felt 
that the plan should take into 
consideration the preparation of 
Clark Street for its eventual role 
as a residential thoroughfare to 
the south in accordance with the 
city’s plan. These definitive 
goals were never ignored. 

Because of the fact that the 
area to the east was already one 
of the most densely populated in 
the city and will become even 
more so in the immediate future, 
particular attention was paid to 
the problem of density. It was 
felt that certain small portions 
of land not originally provided 
as part of the redevelopment 
project should be included 1) in 
order that the planning goals 
could be reached; and 2) be- 
cause the continuation of these 
small areas as non-conforming 
uses might threaten the renewal 
goal. They considered their solu- 
tion to the problem as almost 
ideal. It would have made Clark 
Street a residential gateway to 
downtown. It would have pro- 
vided a neighborhood shopping 
facility as a center for the entire 
Near North Side area, particu- 
larly the adjacent neighborhood 
to the east. At the same time the 
architectural design of the shop- 
ping center helped the project 
attain its visual goals. 

The plan provided for 90 sin- 
gle family residences and 1,260 
apartment units in six 30 story 
high rise buildings, the density 
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for the residential portion being 
approximately 90 units to the 
acre, considered by them to be 
the maximum that the area 
should carry. They were cogni- 
zant that because their density 


Chicago’s Diverse Resources and 


The Concept 


The Near North Side should 
be developed with structures 
that provide a variety of accom- 
modations for Chicagoans of di- 
verse resources and needs. It 
requires homes as well as apart- 
ment dwellings for the young 
executive, for the urban couple, 
for senior citizens, and for the 
family which knows that the 
suburbs are no substitute for the 
city. Hence, the proposed plan 
provides these facilities and, at 
the same time, satisfies the 
urban renewal requirements of 
eliminating blighted areas, 
creating a stable social environ- 
ment and preserving the ele- 
ments which contribute to the 
unique character of the neigh- 
borhood. 
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was substantially lower than the 
maximum allowed by the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commis- 
sion’s proposal, they would be 
unable to be competitive in their 
bid for the land. It was their 


The Community 


The two 22-story apartment 
buildings located on the north 
and south sections of the site are 
strategically adjacent to the 
neighborhood commercial cen- 
ters and thus furnish convenient 
living locations for white-collar 
workers and working couples 
who, in this area, have hereto- 
fore been relegated to remod- 
eled older buildings or high-rent 
luxury buildings. These two 
high-rise structures are also 
planned for the special space re- 
quirements of small families, at 
modest rent levels made possible 
through careful study and new 
construction techniques. 

The two 34-story apartment 
buildings overlook a spacious 
park and elementary school site 








hope that their plan with what 
they considered to be its obvious 
advantages, would be selected 
even though the dollar offer 
would be less than those of their 
competitors. 0 


Needs 


in the center of the develop- 
ment. These larger high-rise 
structures, adjacent to the ed- 
ucational and recreational facil- 
ities, are planned for larger fam- 
ilies. Convenience and safety 
are provided by the plan which 
includes a pedestrian bridge 
across Schiller Street. 
Moreover, these buildings pro- 
vide accommodations for our 
senior citizens, who should not 
be isolated in separate housing 
projects. Apartments for elderly 
persons are provided here in the, 
same structures in which young- 
er couples and families will live, 
thus affording the senior citizens 
participation in a “living” com- 
munity. Privacy — but not isola- 
tion—is assured by designing 
certain floors in the building for 
elderly persons, with the apart- 
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ments on these floors containing 
the special features required by 
such persons. 

The view toward Lake Mich- 
igan from all of the apartment 
structures is unobstructed by the 
town houses planned for the 
east side of Clark Street. These 
town houses, with their private 
gardens and spacious accommo- 
dations, combine the best fea- 
tures of suburban life with the 
advantages of the urban scene. 
These units are the first of their 
kind in any city to present an 
attractive alternative for lead- 
ing citizens who regretfully 
move to the suburbs to find the 
accommodations necessary for 
themselves and their families. 

The view, in turn, from these 
town houses can be compared 
only to living across from Lin- 
coln Park. There is a vista of five 
hundred feet of an abundantly 
landscaped park framed on ei- 
ther end by the two tall apart- 
ment structures. Clark Street it- 
self is restored as the most de- 
sirable and pleasant residential 
avenue in the city — and within 
walking distance of the Loop. 
The Community Facilities 

All of the members of this new 
community will have convenient 
access to the proposed commu- 
nity facilities. One of the most 
outstanding features of the plan 
is the creation of a large 5% 
acre park area in the center of 
the project. Only a few yards 
separate the living units from this 
central park area which contains 
a swimming pool, a children’s 
amphitheatre, tennis courts, 
playgrounds, a nursery, and a 
social center for various cultural, 
social and recreational pursuits. 
Meeting rooms and other special 
facilities for adult activities, 
particularly for senior citizens, 
are planned for this social cen- 
ter. 

These facilities — which must 
be considered necessities, not 
niceties, in a modern city — are 
in addition to the new concept 
of urban shopping galleries with 
glass-roofed courtyards. Not an 
imitation of the usual suburban 
shopping center, these galleries 
are designed for the urban shops 
and commercial requirements 
unique to the Near North Side. 
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The School 


The children in this neighbor- 
hood need a school; and the 
Board of Education has _indi- 
cated that it would like a public 
elementary school on this site. 
The plan provides for such a 
school and a playground as well. 
The school is placed adjacent to 
the apartment buildings which 
contain the larger family units. 


The Foundation For The Future 


The plan for redevelopment 
of the North-LaSalle Project has 
been conceived of not as a de- 
fensive wall against urban blight 
but as a bridge from the Gold 
Coast to the west and south and 
as a bridge-head to the rehabili- 
tation and redevelopment of 
these latter areas as well. Since 
a redevelopment project must 
be more than an island to itself, 
the plan offers to the adjacent 
neighborhoods the benefits of 
sound but imaginative planning. 
The placing of only one high- 
rise building on each of the 
project’s two superblocks dem- 
onstrates that this land was not 
exploited to the detriment of its 
neighbors. The East will, of 
course, be favored by the plan’s 
extension of modern urban liv- 
ing to complement the more tra- 
ditional Gold Coast. The plan, 
by attracting heterogeneous ur- 
ban families, will furnish an ex- 
cellent residential base for the 
cultural and residential redevel- 
opment of the area to the South. 
The West, as well as the South, 
will benefit from the low land 
coverage provided in the plan, 
which, in addition to making it 
possible to provide the unusually 
attractive and extensive recrea- 
tional facilities, visually opens up 
the entire area to Lake Michigan 
and provides spatial integration 
between the Lake, the Project it- 
self, and the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods. The foundation for 
the redevelopment of the West 
and South, in which the devel- 
opers are also interested, is thus 


well laid. 


The Apartments 


The apartments in the North- 
LaSalle Project should not be 
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variations on the usual theme 
because the Near North Side is 
not a “one stratum suburb” but 
a heterogeneous area which de- 
mands new solutions to old prob- 
lems. Hence the two 22-story 
buildings, constructed of rein- 
forced concrete with glare-re- 
ducing glass, depart from the 
conventional building plan and 
provide a new type of apart- 
ment. Specially designed to 
provide efficiency and one bed- 
room units at the lowest possible 
rental consistent with modern, 
functional accommodations, the 
apartment layouts permit flexi- 
ble furniture arrangements not 
possible with ordinary rooms. 
The top floors of these structures 
consist of larger three-bedroom 
units with exterior court or gar- 
den facilities comparable in size 
to the town house gardens. 
The two 34-story buildings are 
also of reinforced concrete con- 
struction with glare-reducing 
glass. One of these high-rise 
structures will consist largely of 
three-bedroom units; since it 
will undoubtedly contain more 
young children, it will have nur- 
sery facilities. Across the pedes- 
trian bridge over Schiller Street, 
the other 34-story structure is 
located. Between these two 





larger structures, which are 
planned primarily for large fam- 
ilies, are the elementary school 
site and the social center. Both 
apartment structures will pro- 
vide accommodations equal to 
the best available on the Gold 
Coast but at lower rentals. 

Parking facilities have been 
properly balanced between un- 
derground and _ surface types, 
reducing the expense of the for- 
mer but increasing the visual 
acceptability of the latter by 
proper landscaping. Each ten- 
ant will have a choice between 
these two types of parking facil- 
ities. 

Elegant 2-story lobbies for 
each building provide access 
both to parking and recreational 
areas. Incorporated on the first 
and second levels will be such 
facilities as pram storage, mail 
rooms, dry cleaning and laundry 
services, receiving room and 
adequate apartment storage. 


The Town Houses 


The thirty town houses are of 
two types. The larger units have 
four bedrooms, an_ individual 
garage plus guest parking space, 
and private balconies. The 
smaller units are based on the 
same excellent design and also 
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provide private courts and gar- 
den space. The unit design is 
flexible so that each house may 
be custom-finished for its par- 
ticular owner. Of course, all the 
units provide space commen- 
surate with suburban living and 
will be modern counterparts of 
the more traditional town houses 
on the Gold Coast which, long 
after the old mansions have de- 
parted, will have maintained 
their appeal as the most charm- 
ing way to live in the heart of 
the City. 


The Commercial Facilities 


The commercial facilities for 
the project have been designed 
for the requirements of the proj- 
ect and the surrounding neigh- 
borhood. “Convenience” shop- 
ping is the primary need and not 
the type of shopping found in a 
suburban shopping center which 
seeks a large department store 
as the core. Hence the plan pro- 
vides adequate commercial 
space for such service establish- 
ments as food and drug stores, 
cleaning and laundry establish- 
ments, barber and beauty salons, 
and floral and gift shops. Such 
“convenience” shops involve 
high turnover in customers, for 
which the ramp-roof parking is 
preeminently suited. 

Also envisioned are restau- 
rants and a professional build- 
ing. A: restaurant with one of 
the glass-ceiling court-yards 
would be a showplace where 
epicurians would meet. The pro- 
fessional building, with special 
office accommodations for doc- 
tors and dentists, will ensure im- 
mediate attention to the medical 
needs of the whole neighbor- 
hood. 


The Parking 


The plan provides the solution 
to the parking problem not only 
of the residents of the area but 
of those who drive into the area 
to use its commercial facilities. 
The town houses have private 
garages and individual parking 
spaces. The introduction of 
ramp-roof parking in the com- 
mercial sections brings the ur- 
ban customer almost to the point 
of “drive-in-shopping.” The re- 
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quired parking spaces for the 
apartment tenants are located 
primarily in the underground 
garages, with the balance in sur- 
face parking areas which are ef- 
fectively concealed from the rest 
of the project by landscaping. 
The Developers, with the ex- 
perience and reputation in the 
art of proper landscaping in ur- 
ban renewal projects, are plan- 
ning to use only large and 
mature trees and planting mate- 
rial. 

It was deemed desirable to 
have more than the minimum 
parking spaces, so the plan pro- 
vides for 143 more than re- 
quired. This resulted in a 92% 
increase over commercial re- 
quirements, and a 63% increase 
over town house requirements. 
Moreover, these increases were 
not accomplished by “overload- 
ing” any section of the site while 
another was lacking in parking 
space. All of the parking facili- 
ties are located exactly where 
they are needed, even to the ex- 
tent that the urban shoppers 
need take only a few steps from 
their roof-parked cars to reach 
an elevator which will take them 
directly to the shops in the gal- 
lery below. 

In addition, it is recom- 
mended that a portion of the 
parcel on the northeast corner of 
Division and LaSalle be used for 
residential parking with the bal- 
ance of this parcel to be land- 
scaped as a small park. Although 
the plan provides the required 
apartment parking spaces with- 
out the use of this parcel, the 
recommended partial use creates 
28 more spaces or 3% above the 
minimum requirements. 0 


Montgomery Appointed 
To Mayor’s Committees 


At a recent meeting of the 
Chicago City Council, Mayor 
Daley submitted the name of 
Glenn M. Montgomery of Freid- 
man, Aslchuler and Sincere to 
serve on the Committee on 
Standards and Tests, and the 
Citizens’ Committee to Review 
and Render Opinions on Build- 
ing Code Amendments. 





Lee Mielke Named 
State Architect 


Lee C. Mielke, a partner in 
the firm of Mielke and Smith and 
long time member of the Chi- 
cago Chapter, AIA, was named 
State Architect by Governor Otto 
Kerner in August. He succeeds 
John Jarvis. 

At the time of his appointment 
Mr. Mielke was serving as Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Building In- 
dustry Alliance and as a Director 
of the Chicago Chapter. Pre- 
viously he served the Chapter as 
Secretary. 

He has a record of many 
years of service to the Architects 
Association of Illinois and was 
president of the AAI for three 
years; 1957-58, 58-59 and 59-60. 


ILLINOIS REGION 


William Bachman, Director of 
the Illinois Region, has an- 
nounced the appointment of a 
Regional Judiciary Committee 
composed of the following: 

EDWARD A. KANE, AIA, Bohm 
Bldg., Edwardsville, IIll., Chair- 
man — serving for one year. 

ERNEST L. STOUFFER, AIA, Uni- 
versity Architect, University of 
Illinois, 256 Administration 
Bldg., Urbana, Illinois — serving 
for two-year term. 

DUANE B. ROWE, AIA, 102 Main 
Street, Park Ridge, Illinois — 
serving a three-year term. 
Alternate: 

C. EDWARD WARE, AIA, 804 
Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, 
Illinois — one-year term. 
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ILLUMINATED WALL BRACKET spotlights handrails 


in corridors and stairways °« * Incandescent recessed lighting 
provides added safety and Ai night lighting for: 


HOSPITALS e HOMES FOR AGED e THEATRES e HOTELS 2 SHIPS 
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GENERAL CATALOG OF COMPLETE BLUMCRAFT LINE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
COPYRIGHT 1961 BY BLUMCRAFT OF PITTSBURGH * 460 MELWOOD STREET, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
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a column about Central Illinois Chap- 
ter matters and members by Edward 
L. Verkler, AIA, Peoria. 


Somehow, summer seems to 
be a difficult time to write a 
monthly column and have any- 
thing to say. However, my me- 
dium informs me the moon is 
just right for odds and ends ! ! 
The absence of last month’s col- 
umn was due to a short flying 


trip to the west coast. Again, I © 


came away from the Bay area 
with the impression of a higher 
percentage of good design than 
we see in the good old midwest. 
This may be due to the univer- 
sal romantic state of mind about 
California, but I doubt it. A 
friend and former Peorian, with 
whom I stayed for a couple of 
days, claims this is due to the 
demands of the lending agencies 
and banks. According to him, 
they will not lend money with- 
out architectural drawings and 
good design. If they do, the guy 
down the street will put up a 
better designed structure in 
competition and therefore, the 
building is a bad credit risk! If 
this is true, I would suggest we 
pool our resources and bring a 
few hundred bankers to our area 
and allow them to mingle with 
our leading ‘lenders.’ Possibly, 
some of this sound philosophy 
will rub off. 


We are having trouble in the 
Central Illinois Chapter area 
with the same old demon — en- 
forcement of the Architectural 
Act. This was the subject of 
considerable discussion at the 
last Executive Board meeting, 
and I have received calls from 
other architects concerning vio- 
lations. I understand our new 
Director White is out to improve 
this situation, but he doesn’t 
have the staff, and I’m con- 
vinced we need another revision 





in the Architectural Act to do 
the job. Action must be taken 
on a_ statewide level, which 
means the AIA or (I presume) 
the new Region. Harry Fernan- 
des, who is temporarily handling 
the Springfield AIA office, is 
doing some good spade work in 
this direction. I have volun- 
teered to personally help this 
needy cause, and ask any read- 
ers who are interested enough 
to work, please advise. I would 
also suggest our new Director 
Bachman, speed up regional or- 
ganization and put some of his 
excellent talents and weight be- 
hind this problem. 

I received the 26th Annual 
News Letter from the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, ably written, 
as usual, by Professor Allan K. 
Laing. The forty pages are of 
great interest to we “Illini” but 
I was greatly impressed this year 
with the large amount of fellow- 
ships, scholarships, funds, etc., 
listed in connection with stu- 
dents and faculty. For you poor 
souls who are unfortunately not 
“Illini,” I thought you might be 
interested in the following ex- 
cerpts: 

“The renewal of the unre- 
stricted grant of $1000 from the 
firm of Perkins and Will enabled 
the Department to assist a dozen 
or more members of the Student 
AIA Chapter to attend national 
meetings in Washington or Phil- 
adelphia, to send three “Honor 
Students” on special inspection 
trips, a graduate student to a 
seminar on preservation, to 
bring one lecturer to the campus 
and to help in other ways. 


The unrestricted grant given 
in connection with the Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Cor- 
poration Fellowship enabled the 
Department to send three fac- 
ulty members to a special semi- 
nar on “Theory and Criticism 
of Architecture” held at MIT 
last July, and to bring one visit- 
ing lecturer to campus. 

The $750 fund of the Tile 
Council of America was divided 
so that $500 was allocated to the 
loan fund for students of archi- 
tecture and $250 was used to im- 
prove and supplement the phy- 





sical equipment used in the 
courses in materials and meth- 
ods of construction. 

The Department share of 
the $1000 award made by the 
Koppers Company of Pittsburgh, 
namely $500, was also placed in 
the student loan fund. 

A grant of $1500 from the firm 
of Skidmore, Owings and Merill 
will be used in the form of two 
$750 fellowships for students 
who wish to continue with grad- 
uate work. 

Both the Central Illinois 
Chapter and the William Jones 
Smith Foundation assisted with 
the expenses of delegates to the 
AIA-ACSA Summer Seminar for 
Teachers of Architecture which 
was held at Cranbrook Academy 
near Detroit this year. 


In addition to the awards pre- 
viously established, one addi- 
tional award of $100 has been 
added this year by the Central 
Illinois Chapter, AIA in memory 
of Charles F. Behrensmeyer. 

A second new award is the 
John B. Felmley Memorial Scho- 
larship-Fellowship, initiated 
through the good offices of Mr. 
Elwyn Simmons and sponsored 
by the Central Illinois Chapter 
of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, in memory 
of John B. Felmley (A.E. °20). 
This is to provide grants for the 
encouragement of senior or 
graduate students in Architec- 
ture or Civil Engineering of ex- 
ceptional ability and with a spe- 
cial interest in the heavy con- 
struction industry. The initial 
gift of $1500 has since doubled 
to $3000 and inasmuch as we are 
now looking for promising can- 
didates, please spread the word 
and direct qualified candidates 


to us.” 


Mr. Laing also briefly men- 
tions the recipients of other 
awards as follows: 


“The Kivett and Myers and 
McCallum award of $100 each 
semester for distinction in the 
thesis design problem went to 
Richard K. Diedrich in Semester I 
and Warren Lisec in Semester II. 


The Bradley and Bradley 
Award of $100 each semester for 
distinction in fifth year design 
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SOLID HARDWOOD 
PLANK PANELING 


Graser Paneling is not a plywood 
veneer panel, but solid planks of 
individual boards. 

The solid boards are divided from 
each other with deep grooves secur- 
ing for each board its own separate 
charm. 

In addition, Graser Paneling requires 
no subwall, as it provides its own 
support. 

For a custom look, use _— trim 
in matching hardwoods. 
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Available in 
¢Wormy Chestnut ¢ Charcoal Walnut 
¢ Creamy Ash * Tawny Butternut 
¢ Plus Many Others 














GRASER LUMBER SALES CO. 


3540 Martens Street ¢ Franklin Park, lil. ¢ NAtional 5-8373 


Write for our free colored brochure 














ARCHITECT... 


are the many new lathing and 
plastering concepts that 
transform the plans of the 
architect into walls and ceilings 
of lasting beauty and durability. 
Skillfully applied by the trained 
hands of journeymen lathers and 
plasterers, genuine lath and 
plaster meets every architectural 
need for fireproofing... 
sanitation . . . contemporary 
design. 


There is a modern lathing and 
plastering system to meet your 
rigid requirements . . . choose the 
one to suit your needs, and 
specify Genuine Lath and Plaster. 


NDATION OF CHICAGO 
> Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 


INLAND ARCHITECT September, 1961 





went to Richard Bergman in 
Semester I and to Richard Banks 
in Semester II. 

The Edward L. Ryerson Trav- 
eling Fellowship for six months 
of travel and study in Europe 
was awarded to Louis J. Narcisi 
who is currently with the firm 
of Perkins and Will. 

The Francis J. Plym Traveling 
Fellowship in Architecture (En- 
gineering Option) also for six 
























































months travel and study in Eu- 
rope, was awarded to Thomas 
Green who is currently em- 
ployed by Ganster and Hennig- 
hausen. No award was made 
this year in the General Option. 
There are probably more, but 
this gives you some idea of how 
much is done to increase the 
knowledge and training of our 
architects of the near future. 
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STRUCTURAL TILE 


MASONRY ACCESSORIES 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Wherever you're going, 
you go best by... 


You're “never in the dark” for a prompt and profit- 
able answer to your masonry needs when you use 
IB’s exclusive “1 Stop Service.” Quality products, 
complete stocks, prompt delivery and sales engi- 
neering service on all colors, textures and sizes 
of brick, autoclaved-preshrunk block and glazed 


and unglazed tile. 





228 North LaSalle Street 


Wines Orisk gaged 
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MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 
Corporate Membership 


GUY VINCENT PRISCO 

STANLEY TIGERMAN 

IVAN S. TSHILDS 

CLARENCE WILLIAM SCHROEDER 
WALTER MICHAEL LUCAS 


Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 


Newly Elected 
Corporate Member 


JEROME R. BUTLER, JR. 
Born: September 6, 1928, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Education: Bach- 
elor of Science 
in Architecture. 
Professional 
training: archi- 
tectural drafts- 
man, Naess & 
Murphy, de- 
signer - job cap- 
tain, Joseph 
Bagnuolo & Associates; job cap- 
tain, Shaw Metz & Dolio; partner 
Butler - Gulden, Smith and at 
present assistant city architect, 
City of Chicago — Bureau of Ar- 
chitecture. Licensed to practice 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. He is 
a member of the National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration 
Boards. 


AIA CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Newly Elected 
Associate Members 


DONALD EDWARD BROTHERSON 
105 South Victor 
Champaign, Illinois 


WILLIAM ENG 
305 Hessel Blvd. 
Champaign, Illinois 


WILLIAM MASLAUSKI 
Apartment 12-C 

Pasfield Park Place 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Goldendale School, Washington County, Wis. Architect: William P. Wenzler, Brookfield, Wis. 


Circular-design school built entirely of concrete 


for less than $13.20 per square foot! 


Near Germantown, Wisconsin, they’ve replaced the ‘“‘little red 
schoolhouse” with a beautiful all-concrete structure of unique 
circular design. Housing three classrooms, this is the first unit 


of a projected 8-classroom primary school with auditorium- 
gymnasium. 


The first unit was completed at a cost of less than $13.20 per 
sq. ft., including all service equipment for the full school. The 
completed building is expected to cost only $10.00 per square foot. 


Concrete’s inherent economies make modern design possible 
at reasonable cost. Thanks to precasting of shell roof elements, 
costs were reduced and construction speeded. Further economies 
resulted from the use of precast piers enhanced by the color and 
texture of exposed aggregate. Precast sculptured panels under 
the large windows added design interest at low cost. And in- 
terior walls are economical concrete block. 


Once again, here’s proof that where beauty, structural strength 
and fire-safety must be combined with economic realities—more 
and more architects and engineers turn to modern concrete con- To effect circular design of building, precast con- 


struction. Write for free technical data on concrete shell roof crete barrel roof shells are tapered. They are 57 ft. 


: long, 12 ft. wide at one end, 5 ft. wide at other end., 
design. (U.S. and Canada only.) Shells are supported. by precast piers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 





Sandburg 
(Continued from page 13) 


apartments in the high-rise 
buildings and two and _three- 
bedroom apartments in the ten- 
story cooperative apartment 
buildings situated east of Clark 
Street. The atrium and tri-level 
townhouses will offer principally 
three-bedroom accommodations, 

‘The special type of atrium 
house designed for Carl Sand- 
burg Center is styled to meet an 
in-town need. Complete privacy 
is possible within a closely-knit 
community. In each atrium 
house all windows face onto an 
inner, private court. The tri- 
level has been adapted to pro- 
vide a maximum of interest and 
to conform to the dramatic 
changes in level which have 
been created for the site. En- 
trance to all houses is from the 
central Lincoln Walk. A variety 
of plans has been developed to 
offer unusual facilities through 
18-foot ceilings with mezzanine 
lounges, should they be desired. 





In keeping with the distinctive 
character of the Near North 
Side, the architects provide six 
27-story apartment buildings in 
Carl Sandburg Center. Four of 
these are identical in exterior ap- 
pearance and are identified as 
“A” buildings. The other two 
27-story structures are the “B” 
type, and two smaller buildings 
scaled to the character of the 
existing “Gold Coast” are to be 
found east of Clark Street and 
are ten stories high. They pro- 
vide 72 large cooperative apart- 
ments in each building. There 
will be 36 tri-levels and 36 
atrium townhouses. The atrium 
homes are arranged in a series 
of irregular nuclei, whereas the 
tri-levels are situated in a stag- 
gered row along Lincoln Walk. 

All parking for the entire de- 
velopment is below-grade. Off- 
street parking will be rigidly en- 
forced. Meanwhile, access to the 
buildings is by means of service 
drives, thus providing a tangible 
benefit to the community as a 





whole by freeing the through- 
streets so that maximum traffic 
capacity may be maintained. 

Consideration is being given to 
having the sub-level garages per- 
form a second function as fall-out 
shelters for the entire commu- 
nity. Civil Defense authorities 
estimate that 10,000 persons 
could be comfortably accommo- 
dated in these spaces. If this 
decision is approved, provision 
will be made to equip the under- 
ground garages with food stor- 
age facilities, medical services, 
Conelrad radio receivers and 
first aid stations. 

The character to be attained 
here is distinctive, the architects 
believe, and would not necessar- 
ily apply to other parts of the 
city. For example, they say, 
sweeping green lawns may be 
considered essential to the high 
densities of the city’s south side, 
whereas they decidedly are in- 
compatible with the gregarious, 
creative nature of the Near 
North community. O 





FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT. 


For SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, NURSING HOMES, HOTELS, CLUBS, AND RESTAURANTS 


For further information about our complete services, write DON Designing 
and Engineering Department (Dept. 9) or phone CALUMET 5-1300. 


Epwaro DON « company 


Experienced 
Designers - Engineers - Installers 
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; GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
2201 S. LaSalle St.—Chicago 16, 
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Air conditioning? 
Make it electric 


Electric air conditioning 

is quick and economical to 
install. Goes in step-by-step 
with little or no business 
interruption. 


Electric air conditioning 
burns no fuel... installs 
without major structural 
work. Goes in basement, 
roof, above doors, flush 
through walls. 


Comes in a wide variety 

of types, and sizes (34 to 
3,000 tons)—one exactly 

suited to your needs. 


Operation is economical. Serv- 
ice is fast and dependable. 


No matter how small or large the building, electric air conditioning can 
be tailored to your most exacting requirements. Whatever type or make of electric 
unit you select, you can expect the latest, most modern engineering and design based 
on a record of outstanding performance and dependability that stretches back as 
far as thirty years. This is why the nationally-known, long-established makers are 
able to give you such a strong guarantee on an electric air conditioner. 


J Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 





ADDENDUM 


Our Readers Respond 


We know now for certain that 
a good number of the people on 
the INLAND ARCHITECT mailing 
list actually read our magazine. 
To our surprise we also find the 
United States Post Office Depart- 
ment among our readers. While 
many of you have responded to 
our call for guidance by return- 
ing the questionnaire included in 
the July issue and found us 
strong in some areas, wanting in 
others, the U.S. Mail found fault 
with the technical aspects of our 
questionnaire as it affected our 
mailing privileges. To all of you 
our thanks, to the Post Office 
Department our apologies. 

We are now compiling the in- 
formation received. We expect 
that additional questionnaires 
will find their way to us for eval- 
uation. Soon we will publish the 
results of this survey and hope 





that this information will be of 
interest to you. For us, the edi- 
torial staff, your expressions will 
serve as a guide in the future. 


Correction 


In the July issue it was an- 
nounced that Arnold L. Larsen, 
AIA had been received as a Cor- 
porate Member in the AIA. We 
neglected to mention that Mr. 
Larsen heads his own firm in La- 
Grange, and has done so for 
more than six years. 


Urban Renewal Advisory 
Committee Formed 


D. E. Mackelmann, Commis- 
sioner of the Community Con- 
servation Board has announced 
that an advisory committee of 
Chicago architects has agreed to 
work with the Community Con- 
servation Board in the considera- 
tion of site plans and building 
designs for the Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood urban renewal project. 
Members of the architectural ad- 
visory committee are: Richard 





Bennett, Loebl, Schlossman & 
Bennett, John D. Cordwell, Sol- 
omon, Cordwell & Associates, 
William Keck, George Keck and 
William Keck, Architects, Fred 
Kraft, Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, John Van Der Meulen, Har- 
ry Weese, Harry Weese & Asso- 
ciates, and Philip Will, Perkins 
& Will. 


Announce Plans for 
Fall Refresher Course 


Mr. Walter Sobel, Chairman 
of the Education Committee of 
the Chicago Chapter, announced 
that plans were being prepared 
for a special fall session of the 
Chapter’s annual Refresher 
Course. All persons interested 
in obtaining more information 
should address their inquiries di- 
rectly to the Chapter office, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Tel. No. 
DE 2-7197. Mr. Sobel indicated 
that if the demand for the Re- 
fresher Course is sufficient, the 
Course will be offered twice a 
year, preceding each Illinois 
State Board Examination. 
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INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


Season’s First 
Informational Luncheon 


Subject: “Masonry—Solid or Hollow; 
Empty or Filled” 


September 28 — Noon 
Illinois Room — LaSalle Hotel ws 
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MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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“‘DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicage 1 
Suite 2103 © Ph. RA6-0578 


COUNCIL 


—Today, building the greater YY. Chicago of Tomorrow” 
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Contemporary cut stone panel serves as functional 
backdrop for metal cross on the First Methodist 
Church of Glenview, designed by Architects 
Hertel, Johnson, Eipper and Stopa. Detail shows 
simplicity of using cut stone, both functionally 


+ and decoratively. 
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CUT STONE CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


5404 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY ¢ CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 








T-STEEL — New! Galvanized. For clear spans 
to 32’0”. Adaptable to acoustical and flush, 
luminous ceiling treatments. Provides superior 
diaphragm to transmit seismic and wind loads. 


Ceiling Treatments with T-Stee!l Deck 


Standard Tile or Board Light Diffuser 


Lath-and-Plaster Fireproofing 
Surface-Mounted Fixture 
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NEW! N-ACOUSTIDECK—Steel deck 
and acoustical ceiling in one panel. 
For spans to 16’0”. Noise-Reduction 
Coefficient, .70. 


TYPE B ACOUSTIDECK — For pur- 
lin spacings from 6’ to 10’. Uses min- 


imum of 1” rigid insulation board. 
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Complete structural systems that broaden your 
latitude in planning ceilings, lighting, acoustics 
—within realistic budget boundaries ; 
Acoustideck for gymnasiums, other 
e activity areas 

Combines steel roof deck and acoustical ceiling with 
Noise Reduction Coefficient of .70. 

Erected fast in any weather that a man can work. | 
Interesting ribbed underside provides an attrac- | 


tive ceiling. 
a New Inland T-Steel Roof Deck for 
clear-ceiling classrooms 
Especially suitabie over classrooms of 26’ to 32’: 
spans—or other areas where you want an attrac- 
tive unbroken ceiling surface. 
You can use various types of acoustical tile—pro- 
vide a flush, luminous ceiling—or leave the under- 
side exposed and painted. 
Write for catalog 248 or see Sweet’s, section 2i/Inl. 
Inland Steel Products Company has trained sales © 
engineers capable of giving you the benefit of their 
diversified experience on specific problems. Write 
or call your nearest Inland office. 


member of the 
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ENGINEERED PRODUCTS DIVISION 


INLAND STEEL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. T, 4155 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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